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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those interested in Natural 
History. The subscription rates are: Single $25; Family $30; Concession: Single $20; Family 
$25. Whirrakee subscription only is $25. 


General meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month. The venue for General 
meetings is the Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
Meetings start at 7:30pm and conclude with supper. The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Committee meetings are held on the third Wednesday of each month in members’ homes. 
Members of the Committee are the Office Bearers listed above, together with the following 
members: J Cleary; W Demeo; R Orr; R Ruddick; M Stone; L Hamilton. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Ministry of Education complex in 
Havlin Street East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. Full-day excursions normally commence 
at 10am (usually on a Sunday); half-day excursions normally commence at 2pm and may be either 
on a Saturday or Sunday. Full-day or half-day excursions are usually held on the weekend 
following the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times each year, usually coinciding 
with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has 2 active sub-groups: 


Bird Observers Group: meets on the first Friday of the month, at 7:30pm. The venue for 
meetings is the Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
President: Tom Burton , 
Secretary: John Guley 


Mammal Survey Group: meets on the fourth Wednesday of the month at 8pm in members’ 
homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
Chairman: John Burtonclay, Fadersons Lane, Mandurang (39 5710) ! 
Secretary: David McDonald,”Mulgara”, Guys Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye (39 5756) 
Equipment Officer: Ian Fenselau 
Vice Chairman: John Guley 


Front Cover ‘Tuan or Brush-tailed Phascogale Phascogaletapoataja==—<S<“‘“‘<‘<=*~S™” 
Photographer: Rod Orr 

This specimen (a young male Tuan) was obtained as a cat kill which unfortunately is how most of 
these interesting and increasingly rare native marsupials are seen. The lower jaw line is a bit fuller 
than it should be, but the taxodermist did a very good restoration job in all other respects. _ 

This Tuan is housed at the DCNR headquarters in Hargreaves Street and is now used for 
educational purposes, so its life was not completely wasted. 
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Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsonii ) which is virtually 
endemic to the Bendigo region 
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expressed in their articles. 

Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles 
received after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for inclusion in the next issue 
of Whirrakee. 


Editor’s note 

August is upon us, and September can’t be far away. This means spring, football finals, 
and....the inevitable call for members to put their names forward for offices within the Club. So 
do your thinking now, and, if you can see your way clear, volunteer. The more the duties can be 
spread around, the better. You may even enjoy it. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back issues are 
available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each volume. The above 
prices do not include postage. 


Whipstick Forest Excursion Report 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday 19th June 12 members of the Club went to the Whipstick to look at the Bent-leaf Wattle; it 
was flowering beautifully. 

The plants we saw were Acacia flexifolia (Bent-leaf Wattle), Acacia acinacea (Gold Dust Wattle), 
Acacia var rotundifolia (Round-leaf Wattle), Acacia pycnantha (Golden Wattle) in bloom Acacia 
williamsonii (Whirrakee Wattle), Daviesia genistifolia (Broom Bitter Pea), Goodenia amplexans 
(Clasping Goodenia) in bloom, Astroloma humifusum (Cranberry Heath) in bloom. 

Trees 

Kamarooka Mallee (Eucalyptus frogattii), Green Mallee (Eucalyptus viridis), Blue Mallee (Eucalyptus 
polybracta), Bull Mallee (Eucalyptus behriana) in bloom. 

Birds 


White-eared Honeyeater, Red Wattlebird, Weebill, Variegated Fairy Wren, White-winged Chough, 
Grey Shrike Thrush, Willy Wagtail. 


We went for a walk to the Wallaby Caves. After lunch the rain came down, so we decided to head for 
home. 


Thanks to John Ipsen for leading the excursion and for helping me to complete this report. 


Standing up for your local environment: An action guide 
written by Jenny Barnett, illustrated by Veronica Holland, published by the Victorian National Parks 
Association 


The following text is from a handout advertising this book: 


Q: Can a stranger start prospecting on my land without my permission? 
Q: What can I do about that obnoxious smell? 
Q: Can my local council tear down that theatre without community consultation? 


“Standing up for your local environment” will give you guidance on these questions and many more. 
Local environmental issues are often complex and confusing. Jenny Barnett of the VNPA has written 
a book that answers the need for a summary of the planning legislation and a guide that advises 
residents on how to influence the outcome of environmental planning processes. 

This guide to local environmental action, first published in 1987, is now in its third edition and has 
been extensively revised. Among the many changes to legislation Jenny has included are 
Environmental Protection, Health, Mineral Resources Development (replacing the Mines Act), Fauna 
and Flora Guarantee (including native vegetation controls and cat and dog controls) and Administrative 
Appeals Tribunal. Other pieces of legislation added to this edition include Local Government, 
Dangerous Goods, Litter, and Archaeological and Aboriginal Relics Protection. There is also advice 
on how to subpoena witnesses, how to lobby politicians and where to get legal assistance. 

This is an invaluable guide for those interested in caring for their local environment. 

RRP $15.00 (VNPA members $12.00) 

For more information contact: Publication Sales, Victorian National Parks Association 

10 Parliament Place East Melbourne 3002 (Phone: 03 650 8296) 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No 730, May 1993 

‘Sun, Dust and Dollarbirds’ by Ellen McCulloch deals with observations made of these birds, and 
describes sunbathing and/or dustbathing behaviour of Dollarbirds and other species. Reference is 
made to the available literature dealing with such behaviour. 

‘Wildlife Trafficking’ by Boronia Halstead discusses the ongoing debate about the need to develop 
principles for sustainable development of all environmental resources, including wildlife. In particular 
the article outlines the arguments in favour of existing or stronger controls on the export of native 
birds, and the arguments in favour of allowing commercial export of Australian wildlife. 

‘Up the Oodnadatta Track’ by Frank Badman describes the different types of mound springs in inland 
South Australia. Details are given of the plants, some rare, which may be found around such springs. 
Certain animals and birds are also attracted to these areas; the variety of habitats is outlined. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) no 731, June 1993 

‘Watching Birds in Tropical Mangroves’ by Ken Simpson, 

‘Birding at Julatten’ by John Crowhurst, and 

‘Birds around the Bruce Weir’ by Marion Durre 

describe a variety of habitats and the bird species seen in these areas of Northern Australia. 

‘Life and Death of the Billabong’: “a billabong is a body of still water, linked from time to time to the 
main river and other wetlands and forests by flood water. It is a unique product of the ancient 
weathered geology of Australia, with its low gradients, broad flood plains, meandering river systems 
and unpredictable surges of rainfall. But....the billabong is far, far more. It is in a sense, the cradle 
of life for inland Australia.” 


Julian Cribb’s major article outlines the importance of these pools to the ecology of our country. 


Other magazines/newsletter received recently include: 

Environment Victoria (Conservation Council of Victoria) 
Conservation News (Australian Conservation Foundation) 

Native Forest News (Native Forest Network) 

“Y’ Conserve (Women’s Conservation and Environment Network) 
Geelong Naturalist (Geelong Field Naturalists Club). 


Bird Notes and Observations - Meeting July 2 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 
Bush Thick-knee (1) Eddington 1.6.93 
en (1) Strathfieldsaye 28.6.93 


Black-tailed Native Hen (3) Lake Tom Thumb 23.6.93 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater (1) Bendigo 1.7.93 


Threatened Species 
Grey-crowned Babbler (9) Castlemaine 27.6.93 


Migrants 

Cattle, Egret (9) Kangaroo Flat 3.4.93 

Swift Parrot (‘several’) Wildflower Drive 27.6.93 
Flame Robin (3) Strathfieldsaye 2.7.93 


Breeding 

Red Wattlebird (2A+2DFY) Longlea 11.6.93 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (building nest) 27.6.93 
Crimson X Eastern Rosella hybrids (2) Rosalind Park 


Observations 
New Holland Honeyeater (2) Bendigo 2.7.93 
Black-shouldered Kite (1) Strathfieldsaye 12.6.93 

¥ % (2) Marong 18.6.93 

% A (1) Epsom 22.6.93 

< a (1) Spring Creek 18.6.93 
Australian Hobby (1) Kangaroo Flat 5.6.93 
Little Eagle (1) Sedgwick 27.6.93 
Collared Sparrowhawk (2) Epsom 28.6.93 
Brown Goshawk (1) Junortoun 14-19.6.93 
Eastern Spinebill (1) Kennington 28.6.93 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (1) Junortoun 13.6.93 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike (1) Wellsford 7.6.93 
Yellow-tipped Pardalote (1) Sedgwick 27.6.93 
Striated Pardalote (1) Bendigo 18.6.93 
Chestnut-rumped Hylacola (2) One Tree Hill R.P. 20.6.93 
Regent Parrot (1) Wildflower Drive 27.6.93 
Southern Boobook (1) Strathfieldsaye 24-26.6.93 
Silver Gull (1) Rosalind Park 25.6.93 
Brown Treecreeper (1) One Tree Hill R.P. 20.6.93 
White-backed Swallow (2) Strathfieldsaye 2.7.93 


Lists 

Lakes Neangar and Tom Thumb 23.6.93 
Neangar Park 23.6.93 

Lake Weeroona 17.6.93 

Wellsford Forest 7.6.93 


Notes 

This month’s is the first record of Black-tailed Native Hens from Lake Tom Thumb. These birds can 
occur in huge numbers: over 200 were seen recently at Mildura Golf Course. In some years large 
numbers come into Victoria, and this may be one of those years. 

An unusual number of birds of prey was reported as expected during a mouse plague. Further north, 
from Charlton into the mallee, birds of prey were recorded at a rate of about one per kilometre on a 
recent trip: eight species of raptors, including two Spotted Harriers. 

It is unusual for Red Wattlebirds to breed during winter here. Observations made since the meeting, 
of adults with dependent flying young, indicate that breeding must have been going on in May-June. 
Each adult pair had only one young to feed. Spring-nesting Wattlebirds usually produce two young 
per nesting. 

There was a record of Noisy Miners moving into a previously Miner-free part of Junortoun. It is a 
shame that a good native bird like the Noisy Miner (not to be confused with the Indian Myna) is an 
ecological pest, excluding other native bird species. 

Yellow-tipped Pardalotes are now regarded as sub-species of the Striated Pardalote. It is still worth- 
while to record them separately from the red-tipped Striated Pardalote - fashions may change, and 
Yellow-tipped may regain their status, and records that say ‘Striated Pardalote’ will then become 
ambiguous. 


A Burble of Birds 
by Judy Wilford 


This book is published in support of the Royal Flying Doctor Service. The author once worked as a 
Flight Nurse with the Service in the Kimberleys, and is donating 25% of every sale to assist the 
REDS. The following text is from a handout advertising this book: 


Beautifully painted, sensitively written, ‘A Burble of Birds’ is not just another bird book. This is not 
a scientifically based book, it is one that celebrates some of the small birds that have delighted and 
entertained Judy Wilford during her 25 years in Northern Australia. 

The book evolved as a result of pressure by various people, both young and old, who watched the 
development of the series of paintings and who suggested that they may be published in a book so that 
more could enjoy them than the few who would ever see the original works. 

The book “A Burble of Birds’ contains twenty superb full colour prints of the original paintings which 
are divided into four groups: Honeyeaters, Flycatchers, Wrens and Finches. Each bird is set in its 
natural habitat, within a 15cm circle. Prints of the book plates are also available individually or as 
portfolios of the bird group. 

Judy Wilford has worked in the area of Nature and Landscape for many years using the mediums of 
Watercolour, Gouache and Ink, However, she is better known for her exquisite low-relief, hand 
embroidered textile wall works which are.in private collections in Australia and Overseas. 

The book is cased in hard cover, printed in full colour, 58 pages, 285x220mm and costs $ 47.95 (incl. 
P & H) 

An order form is available from the editors. 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject 


Calls 


Appearance 


Food 


Breeding 


Habitat 


General 


Yellow-plumed Honeyeater Lichenostomus ornatus 
sometimes called the Mallee Honeyeater 


The song is loud, short, but somewhat musical. It also has a repetitive call in song- 
flight as it soars upwards, then descends. The alarm call is a trill similar to those of 
Fuscous and White-plumed Honeyeaters 


The length is 15 to 18cm, similar to other honeyeaters of the same genus. Both sexes 
are similar. The upper plumage is mainly brown, with a tinge of greenish-yellow on 
the wings, tail and head. On each side of the neck is a yellow plume. Underneath, the 
plumage is light grey, with streaks of dark grey or brown. The eye is brown and the 
bill is black, only slightly curved, and fairly short compared with other honeyeaters that 
probe the deeper blossoms. 


Generally, their food is found by searching for insects among the foliage, and they take 
nectar from the blossoms of mallee eucalypts. 


In the Bendigo district, they may be found nesting between August and December. 

The nest consists of a cup made of fine dried grass and thin twigs, bound together with 
cobwebs, and suspended among branchlets and foliage in saplings, from as low as 6 
feet above ground to a height sometimes of 12 to 15 feet. Two or three salmon to pink 
coloured eggs, freckled with reddish brown, especially at the larger end, are laid. The 
incubation and fledgling periods are probably about 14 to 15 days, similar to the White- 
plumed Honeyeater’s. 


In the Bendigo district, the Yellow-plumed Honeyeaters appear to be confined to the 
mallee eucalypt or closely adjoining areas of the Bendigo Whipstick, where they reside 
all the year round. 


They are aggressive towards other honeyeaters. During the breeding period, they 
proclaim their territory by occasionally soaring upwards, calling their flight song, then 
descending to their territory. At dawn, they continually proclaim their ringing flight 
call, as do other similar honeyeaters, for about 20 minutes or more while perched in a 
tree in their territory. Like other similar honeyeaters, during warm to hot weather, they 
return several times a day to drink at dams, water-holes or even small puddles. Even 
though the water-hole may become stagnant, after many days of evaporation, muddy 
and discoloured honeyeaters appear to suffer no effects from such impure water. 


Wildflower Sports 
Author: Peter Ellis 


Several recent events have caused me to put pen to paper. In the first instance it was the reproduction 
of the “Waxflowers of Bendigo” photograph(s) from the very first issue of the Bendigo Naturalist on 
the cover of the June issue of Whirrakee. 

In addition to this I have just become the owner of a house - Flora Lane, Flora Hill - would you 
believe, and my thoughts have been turning to actively propagating and growing native plants and 
special local forms of wildflowers again. 

I wrote the article “Waxflowers of Bendigo” to accompany the jacket photograph of that first issue of 
the Bendigo Naturalist. My original article had to be cut in half and if you were to read carefully the 
fine print at the end of “Waxflowers of Bendigo” it says, to be continued next issue. But it never 
appeared. One of my problems is that I am not always a good writer, usually too verbose, and extend 
into excessive detail about every little thing and its second and third cousin. So this would be why the 
article had to be continued, and although I too was on the magazine committee, for some reason or 
other, part 2 of the “Waxflowers of Bendigo” never eventuated - although it was certainly in hand- 
written form. 

This was perhaps a pity as there were details of the history and social history of the Semmen’s form of 
double wax and other double waxes of this district that I would not now have. At the time I had gone 
to considerable trouble to interview and to write down all details provided from conversation with 
Redvers Eddy, Alan Semmens, Fred Taylor, Leon Ruedin and Mrs. Josling. Except for Alan 
Semmens who is now 90, all other informants are deceased. 

My article had gathered dust for a decade or two until the issue of registering horticultural varieties of 
native plants at Canberra gained momentum. The B.F.N.C. committee of the day was concerned 
Eriostemon verrucosus J. Semmens could lose its local identity and the acknowledgment of its 
discoverer, Joshsia Semmens. In other words a nursery or horticulturalist may have applied to have 
Eriostemon “Double Wonder’ registered as a release and capitalise on such a trade name with 
privileged rights to ownership and royalties or counterpart. However the B.F.N.C. did get in first and 
ensured our famous double waxflower be registered and therefore re-confirmed as Eriostemon 
verrucosus J. Semmens (sometimes also known as Eriostemon semmensi). 

To coincide with this registering, Rob Moors thought an article should appear in Whirrakee about the 
event and sought my help. As usual I was fairly busy at the time, so I simply dug up my old dossier 
and said to Rob, here! knock this into shape and use it - it has got all the original history of the 
Semmen’s form and the other known local varieties. Now this didn’t reach fruition either, as Rob also 
is fairly busy - but hopefully the article will one day come to light again for publishing in Whirrakee. 
It was not simply the waxflower picture(s) on the front of Whirrakee and the saga of part 2 of the 
Bendigo Naturalist that started certain cogs moving. 

There was certainly some associated nostalgia about contributions to the magazine I used to provide - 
one being “Doda-laurel”, and the other “Be Natural, go Native!”. the latter was of course one of my 
main interests and there was a certain amount of regret that I seem to be busier than ever and more 
distant from the pastimes I love most. However some changes are occurring with the purchase of my 
house in Flora Lane. 

Now the waxflowers tie in with this because in those early days, I was not only interested in the 
double wax, but also the speciai varieties of the single forms, some of which I felt should have been 
introduced to the horticultural world. 

One year while riding my bike through bushland on the lower slopes of One Tree Hill (near Edwards 
Road and not far from the present University College campus) I came across about a dozen plants of 
waxflower that were a lovely pale pink with flowers larger than a ten cent piece (they were shillings at 


the time) and with deep rosy red backs to the petals. The growth was a lot stronger with thick stems 
(not unlike the double form foliage) and the plants can still be seen at that location. I managed to strike 
them once and had one growing in a large pot for some years. 

On another excursion led by Tom Patullo to Cockatoo Hill at Burns Street to view the newly 
discovered Veronica perfoliata, I found some very fine, dainty plants of Bendigo Wax with small 
flowers, similar in style to E. difformis. 

Then Gibber Gerdsen found an extremely deep pink waxflower at Kangaroo Flat, and later Tom 
Patullo brought in a similar, even darker form, from his block at Olympic Parade. This form should 
definitely be propagated as it is in danger of being lost and like Gibber’s plant is small and weak 
growing and probably hard to cultivate. 

Another outstanding find by Tom Patullo was at Flower Hill behind Keck’s old nursery site. This 
solitary plant had the longer leaves more typical of E. myoporoides, but still with the indented tip of E. 
verrucosus. The flowers were pinkish and of E. verrucosus appearance but in umbels like E. 
myoporoides and the buds were also similar to E. myoporoides. 

It was a large upright shrub of at least a metre in height and width and nestled in at the base of a large 
rock outcrop above the water race. 

The question arose as to whether the plant was a E. verrucosus/myoporoides hybrid, and how this 
could have occurred, or if it was a mutant or freak form of E. verrucosus or E. myoporoides 
respectively. Tom checked with MacDonalds at Keck’s nursery, but they knew nothing about the 
plant or its locality. We had speculated it might have been planted by them. There was a similar form 
of E. myoporoides, but with white flowers, that became widely stocked at nurseries such as at Keck’s 
- but this was some years later. At that time native plants were being barely introduced and the most 
the nursery trade generally had were Prostanthera ovalifolia, Callistemon citrinus, Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, Leptospermum hybrids and the normal Eriostemon myoporoides which some 
opportunist dealers sold as ‘Bendigo Wax’. 

This form of E. myoporoides had the typically long pointy tipped leaves. It is remotely possible that 
the Flower Hill plant could have arisen from hybridisation from bees carrying pollen from the nursery 
to indigenous E. verrucosus in the bush. However the plant Tom found was mature, with quite a 
large stem base, and it is unlikely the nursery would have stocked large numbers of E. myoporoides 
for so many years earlier. 

I sent specimens of the plant to Bill Cane at Maffra, and to Jean Galbraith seeking opinions on the 
plant’s origin and species. The replies were quite different. Bill knew of forms of E. verrucosus with 
elongated leaves while Jean Galbraith considered the plant to be E. myoporoides or hybrid. Bob Allan 
also sent a specimen to the Herbarium and I’m not sure of the reply but I think it was E. myoporoides. 
This made the mystery deeper because E. myoporoides does not occur naturally anywhere close to this 
region, and a E. verrucosus mutant would have seemed the more logical means of origin. 

The Flower Hill plant is not the only such plant however. Ian Grant of Belinda Ave found a seedling 
long-leaf form of what he considered “Bendigo Wax’ in nearby bushland. He managed to propagate 
this plant by transplanting it to his garden about 10-15 years ago, and it has thrived and is at least two 
metres high and very bushy and broad as well. It has white flowers and pale buds, and is similar to 
the later form of E. myoporoides that appeared in nurseries about 12 years ago or so. 

The third such plant I found in the Salomon’s gully Flora Reserve about three years ago. It is less 
than a metre high, has a rounded shape and perhaps a closer E. myoporoides look. The buds are deep 
rosy pink but the flowers are white, and the plant appears to be old. 

Quite obviously the plant with the greatest horticultural appeal would be the Flower Hill form because 
of the lovely pink flushed flowers. Unfortunately this plant is no more - over the years children had 
built play houses at the base of that large rock outcrop and continually ripped branches from the wax 
for roofing material. Apart from that any suckers were trampled. 


Many years ago I had given cuttings to Bill Cane and to Roger Elliot, then at Australflora, and so I 
guess there was always the chance it may have been brought into cultivation. 

Six years ago, Paynting’s Nursery had what appeared to be that form, and I have it growing, and have 
often wondered if it was from the Flower Hill plant. About four years or so back I took Bruce 
Wallace out to the site and there were only two or three short suckers left. Bruce took cuttings but was 
not successful. 

Two years ago I took Marilyn Sprague to the same spot, but alas no sign of the plant, not even the 
smallest sucker - only the ruins of the play house - and a large Brown Snake that slithered away, 
frightening the hell out of both of us. 

Two weeks ago while thinking of Flora Lane, I took a trip out to Goldfield’s revegetation nursery and 
guess what ? To my excitement and delight a Bill Grose from Melbourne had the Flower Hill plant 
growing - I must have taken him to see the plant years ago as he knew the location etc. He had given 
Marilyn some cuttings and at the time of my visit some had just struck. 

So it was really this thrilling event coupled with last month’s Whirrakee cover and reminder of 
“Waxflowers of Bendigo’ that caused me to write the article. 

You may recall the Whipstick form of Myoporum parvifolium was similarly saved as the original 
plants had died, but Frank Robbins had struck plants and handed them out at meetings quite some 
years ago. Tom Patullo had one still growing and from this I struck many cuttings - three have 
survived and have been planted back in the Kamarooka State Park, not far from the original location, 
and Rod Fyffe established a whole nature strip from this same form. Marilyn Sprague has now 
established this local form commercially. 

What other horticultural forms of local plants remain to be discovered and saved? The late Fred Taylor 
of Harcourt often took us to see a pure canary yellow form of Pultenaea pedunculata near.Elphinstone. 
Is this plant still alive, and/or has anyone propagated it and still have it growing? 

Another which was lost unfortunately was a pink form of Dillwynia sericea that Glenise Moors found 
in the Whipstick years ago. Bill Cane did strike it, but later lost the plants. The local plant was a little 
stunted form struggling to survive in a very stony site, and eventually died. 

There are many other local plant forms worthy of bringing into cultivation. The form of Grevillea 
alpina around Kingower and Inglewood is pink, and at the Terricks near Mitiamo the variety of Correa 
glabra has yellowish-green flowers which turn a dusty pink with age and the inside of the corolla a 
tuby colour. Both colours appear on the bush as new flowers open and old flowers are about to drop. 
Does anyone know of a white Hardenbergia violacea in local bushland? Redvers Eddy knew of a 
large white plant at the base of Spring Gully reservoir wall, and I found a small plant at the Sedgwick 
race bridge just outside the old Semmen’s gateway many years ago. It later disappeared due to new 
construction at the bridge. ; 

In my early years in the Club David Gill used to bring in white and pink specimens of Prostanthera 
denticulata from some locality in the Wellsford Forest. 

At this time of the year there are two wattles worthy of mention which could brighten up a winter 
garden. One is Woolly Wattle (Acacia lanigera) from the Diamond Hill area, and the other Acacia 
flexifolia from the Whipstick. Both have a long flowering period from the end of May, peaking in 
June, July and sometimes holding on to the first week or so of August. They only grow to a metre or 
so in height. The latter (A. flexifolia) is one of the few wattles that is ideal as a cut flower as it keeps 
well in water. Although a paler creamy/yellow species, odd plants can be found a brighter yellow and 
selection of a good form would be well worth the effort. 

This concludes my article for now, but I hope to have generated some interest and that perhaps others 
will write in about their finds of interesting plants. 
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Winter Flowering Orchids 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Saturday the twelfth of June at 2pm at our meeting place and the weather was vile. There had been a 
light shower or two, during the morning, so with hopes of better weather in the afternoon, we decided 
to go. We almost changed our minds as the black clouds came over and rain started at 2 o’clock.. We 
decided however to run out to One Tree Hill, hoping that it would be fine by the time we got there, and 
so it proved to be. 

In weak winter sunshine we parked our cars and set off to search for the Larger Striped Greenhood.. 
By indications we had along the track we got to thinking we were a bit early, said indications being 
the scarcity of basal leaves of the later orchids. 

On reaching the location, where we knew the Larger Striped Greenhood (Pterostylis robusta) grew, as 
indicated by a marker we had put there last year, we soon discovered many basal rosettes. This 
particular greenhood is a member of the cauline group of greenhoods. The cauline group consists of 
greenhoods which have flowering plants and non-flowering plants. The non-flowering plants consist 
of a basal rosette only, while the flowering plants are devoid of leaves on the ground. They send up 
the flower stem from the ground, without any rosette, but they have prominent stem leaves up along 
the flower stem, which on this orchid is rather short, being up to three or four inches high, at the 
most, which carry sharp, pointed leaves up to 1 1/2 inches long and partly sheathing the stem at 
intervals below the flower. This orchid is sometimes called Sharp-leaved Greenhood. 

For a while we only found the basal rosettes but presently the young, sharp eyes of the Goonan boys 
found some flowers. This colony of the Larger Striped Greenhood has only been known to the Club 
for a short while as it was first discovered last year. Another locality for this orchid is in the north 
eastern Whipstick. 

Returning to the main track we went looking for a known patch of the Dwarf Greenhood (Pterostylis 
nana) further down the hill, but we were unable to locate the spot and by indications of the basal leaves 
we found we decided it was a bit early for these tiny orchids, which incidentally, are not members of 
the cauline group. The flower stem rises from the middle of the basal rosette. 

While we are on the subject, other members of the cauline group that grow in the Bendigo area are 
Pterostylis revoluta (the Autumn Greenhood) and the Striped Greenhood (Pterostylis alata). 

On our way back to the cars we found a group of the Tall Greenhood (Pterostylis longifolia). Ina 
confined space, we found several plants, one of which was almost in flower and another juvenile 
plant. This orchid, although it has no basal leaves and grows like an ordinary plant with stem leaves, 
is not reckoned to be cauline. Every plant is a potential flowering plant. 

On this short winter day, time had slipped away and under a threatening sky, we decided to call it 
enough, and to leave the other two winter orchids for another day, these two being the Striped 
Greenhood (Pterostylis alata) and the Gnat Orchid (Acianthus exsertus). 


The drawings are from the series “Orchids of the Bendigo Area” which appeared in Whirrakee 
previously and are originally drawn by Graham Hill (they are not strictly to scale). 


1. Pterostylis longifolia (the Tall Greenhood) referred to in the text as being in bud. Note the 
prominent stem-sheathing bracts or stem leaves and no basal rosette. 

2. Shows the juvenile plant of P. longifolia, again, no basal leaves or rosette. 

3. Pterostylis alata (the Striped Greenhood) an orchid which has a tall, slim, upright appearance, 
devoid of any basal rosette, a member of the cauline group of orchids. Grows to about eight inches. 
4. Pterostylis robusta (the Larger Striped Greenhood). More robust in appearance than P. alata, but 
shorter in height, bearing sharp pointed, stem-sheathing bracts, and is generally rather shorter in 
height than four inches and no basal rosette. 

5. Acianthus exsertus (the Gnat Orchid). The plant illustrated is one of two varieties of this orchid 
which grows in the Bendigo district. Note the large pointed, stem-sheathing leaf which rises to one 
inch clear of the ground, and the tall stem, up to eight inches high, bearing widely spaced flowers. 
The other and smaller variety which grows locally is only about half as high, carries its flowers much 
closer together, has an almost round basal leaf which hugs the ground closely and is much less stem- 
sheathing. On both varieties the underneath leaf colour is red. 
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Submission by BFNC 

To The Chairman, Loddon Community Working Group, PO Box 401, Bendigo 3550 
From The Secretary, Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc., PO Box 396, Bendigo 3550 
Subject Comments on the Draft Salinity Management Plan for the Loddon Catchment 


While preparing our submission on the Campaspe Catchment Draft Salinity Management Plan, we 
became involved in a discussion of the operation of the Tandarra Pondage and the problems associated 
with its presence in an area of saline ground-water. This area of the Loddon Plains is experiencing 
ground-water recharge caused by leakage from the pondage because of the presence of ancient buried 
stream-beds in its base. We realised that the pondage was in the Loddon Catchment and referred to the 
Draft Plan and the supporting Environmental Report to extend our knowledge of this problem, but, 
when we looked for reference to the Tandarra Pondage we found nothing. The pondage wasn't even 
indicated on any of the maps which were included with either the 3 Catchment Landcare plan for the 
Avoca-Loddon-Campaspe catchments or the Draft Loddon Plan. 


We felt strongly that unless the existence of the Tandarra Pondage is acknowledged in the Loddon 
Draft Plan together with a clear discussion of the problems associated with its construction and 
operation in this area, the Draft Plan for Salinity Management will be seriously deficient. Most 
importantly, an educational opportunity will have been lost which would have created a better level of 
understanding of the nature of soils and the water-table and enabled land and water planners to avoid 
creating such problems elsewhere in the region. Water users in the catchment would also have gained 
access to this information and could also be expected to develop a better understanding of the need to 
avoid such problems. 


As we wrote in response to parts of the Draft Campaspe Plan, 


‘Another point of recharge is from the river itself...', but, what about also mentioning recharge from 
leakages from the channel network which carries water across the catchment from the East - can an 
estimate of the ground-water recharge from this source be given? Further to the West, the Tandarra 
Pondage stores Waranga Basin water in an area which is traversed by shoestring sands. Consequently 
the presence of this pondage causes ground-water recharge. Can this be mentioned here and an 
estimate given of the annual contribution from this source, even though this occurs to the West of the 
Bendigo Creek catchment? 


The Loddon Catchment Draft Salinity Management Plan doesn't appear to have even acknowledged 
the existence of the Tandarra Pondage, much less its significant contribution to the worsening 
condition of surrounding agricultural land. Because of the presence of the pondage in this area of 
unsuitable soils and with an already existing rising ground-water problem, a saline halo rapidly 
developed on agricultural land around the Tandarra storage. As a protective measure for neighbouring 
farms, it is necessary to pump saline ground-water continuously from this area around the pondage 
and then to dispose of this pumped ground-water. The Western Waranga Channel and the Tandarra 
Pondage itself are both used in this way for disposal of the saline ground-water which needs to be 
pumped because of the presence of the pondage - the outcome of all of this wasted effort is to spend 
large amounts of money operating the protective network of ground-water pumps and also to degrade 
the quality of the irrigation water delivered via the Western Channel by increasing its salinity. The 
costs of operating the ground-water pumps are merely an additional economic cost on top of all of the 
environmental costs of this pondage for irrigation water. The significance of the contribution of the 
Tandarra Pondage to the worsening salinisation of soil and water in this part of the Loddon Catchment 
should have been acknowledged in the Loddon Catchment Draft Salinity Management Plan. An 
additional issue of importance is that the Waranga Channel crosses the Campaspe Catchment carrying 
water of good quality which is actually degraded by the presence of the Tandarra Pondage, resulting in 
the transport of additional salt from the Loddon Catchment via the channel system. In all fairness, the 
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water users along the Western Channel should know where some of their salt loads originate - they 
should also become more aware of the impact their water supply has on the catchments that it crosses 
in open channels. 

Many of these comments are obviously more relevant to the consideration of the Draft Loddon Plan 
than they were to the Campaspe Plan and we would like them to be considered by your working 
group. 


Unless errors of this nature are acknowledged, so that the environmental consequences of constructing 
similar pondages and the costs of rectifying their problems become public knowledge, we will not 
learn by our mistakes and will be doomed to repeat them by constructing other similar leaky storages 
in other unsuitable locations in response to demands by irrigators for more water or for more rapid 
service. This threatens the effectiveness of long-term planning such as the measures recommended in 
catchment salinity plans, which attempt to improve environmental conditions generally and, in 
particular, to reduce the threats posed by rising ground-water. At best, these objectives will be 
seriously compromised and, at worst, they will be made absolutely unachievable. Efforts to avoid 
ground-water recharge and soil salination by some groups will be undermined by the opposing efforts 
of others to increase the provision of irrigation water by constructing pondages in unsuitable locations 
(such as almost anywhere in this susceptible region). 


Potential ground-water recharge problems must be recognised and avoided. The construction of dams 
and pondages must not be allowed in areas with these problems! Other options, such as the Farm 
Tank scheme in the Kamarooka area and transport of water by pipeline instead of through leaky 
channels will have to be considered instead. 


The Tandarra Pondage should be treated as a case study which shows the need for an integrated 
approach to the use of water in a catchment, and, in this case, over several adjoining catchments which 
are linked by the Waranga Channel. Surely it is realised by the suppliers of irrigation water and by 
users of irrigation water, that these activities can not be sustainable even in the short term unless 
lessons can be learned from problems such as those demonstrated by the Tandarra Pondage. In any 
case, an additional recommendation of the Loddon Catchment Salinity Management Plan must be: 


Recommendation 

The operation of the Tandarra Pondage should be analysed so that the full story of its environmental, 
economic, agricultural, and ground-water consequences can be developed as a Case Study which will 
be used in advancing the education of the catchment community and of all land and water managers 
and planners who have an influence on activities in the Loddon Catchment. The location of the 
Tandarra Pondage should also be clearly marked and labelled on all future maps produced for the final 
stages of the Salinity Management Plan for the Loddon Catchment. 


The intention of this recommendation is to arouse sufficient awareness in the catchment community of 
the problems caused by the presence of the Tandarra Pondage so that similar problems are not created 
elsewhere in the catchment by the construction of other pondages in areas which have similar hazards. 
We should learn by these mistakes - not repeat them through ignorance! 


We are sorry that we didn't notice this deficiency in the Draft Loddon Plan before but, better late than 
never! 


We offer these comments as our positive contribution to the move towards better management of the 
Loddon catchment. We would.be pleased to explain any of our ideas if required or to make additional 
contributions. We would also like to remain involved in the further development of the Management 
Plan and its implementation. 

Yours sincerely, 


Jane Cleary, Secretary, Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. 6 May 1993 
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Diary 


General Meeting : 
Wednesday August 11, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA), Midland 
Highway, Epsom. Speaker: Tod Soderquist on Tuans. 


Wednesday, September 8, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, 
Epsom. Annual General Meeting 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday August 6, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Speaker: Bob Semmens, retired National Park Ranger from Mallacoota, on migratory, endangered 
and ae interesting birds of the wilderness coast and diverse hinterland of Coajingalong National 
Park. 


Friday September 3, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Annual General Meeting. 
Speaker: Rob Watkins on some birds of Central Australia and the Top End. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Wednesday August 25, 8 pm. Please contact David McDonald (395756) for details about the venue. 


Committee Meeting 


Wednesday August 18, 8 pm. Please contact the President (Rob Moors, 396254) for information 
about the venue. : 


Excursions 

Sunday August 15, 1 pm at Carpenter Street entrance to the Bendigo Cemetery. Friends of the 
Cemetery will show us some historic graves. This will be followed by a walk through Salomons 
Gully Flora Reserve. 


Sunday September 12, 10 am at Shakespeare St. entrance to Spring Gully Reservoir. We will 
combine a plant survey with an inspection of nest boxes with the Mammal Survey Group. Sugar 
Gliders can be expected. 


Campouts et 
August. Western Vic Field Nats at the Dharnya Centre in the Barmah Forest. Further details can be 
obtained from Jane Cleary. 


October. Western Vic Field Nats at Mt Arapiles. Details from Jane Cleary. 
Supper . , | Tay 
The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for supper. 


This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential supper 
supplies. 
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